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CHAPTER  I 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
Purpose  of  the  Thesis 

It  is  a difficult  task  to  attempt  a definition  of  the 
term  ’’school  failure,”  for  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a concrete  definition  based  on  definite  objective  data, 
and  accepted  universally  as  authoritative;  therefore,  the 
writer  proposes  to  prepare  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  alleged  causes  of  failure  as  determined  by  a 
number  of  objective  studies  completed  between  the  years  1925 
and  1945,  inclusive. 

The  one  objective  fact  connected  with  school  failure--one 
evidently  acceptable  to  all--is  that  the  student  who  has 
failed  must  repeat  the  grade  or  course  in  which  he  did  not 
receive  a passing  mark. 

Failure  in  school,  it  appears,  depends  to  a large  extent 
upon  an  arbitrary  mark  recorded  by  the  individual  teacher--a 
mark  in  most  cases  highly  subjective  and  the  result  of  a num- 
ber of  influencing  factors . 

To  attempt  a definition  of  the  term  "school  failure," 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  failure  is  the  inability  of  a 
pupil  to  accomplish  what  the  individual  teacher  has  decided 
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, 
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should  be  accomplished  and  when  in  order  to  merit  a passing 
mark. 

The  writer,  using  the  medium  of  objective  data,  will 
endeavor  to  portray  as  nearly  as  possible  a picture  of  school 
failure  throughout  the  United  States  during  two  decades.  The 
thesis  will  be  a study  of  those  pupils  who  for  one  alleged 
reason  or  another  were  required  to  repeat  a grade  or  course 
in  school. 


Significance  of  the  Problem 
Pupil  failure  in  our  secondary  schools  is  a common  oc- 
currence--so  common  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  American 
people  as  an  existing  evil,  costly  to  the  school,  to  society, 
and  to  the  pupil  himself. 

That  the  problem  is  a serious  one  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
the  great  number  of  students  who  are  faced  with  continual 
failure  either  repeat  the  subjects  failed  or  they  drop  out  of 
school.  Thus  our  educational  system  tends  to  operate  on  the 
philosophy  "survival  of  the  fittest.” 

1/ 

Reeder  says  that  of  the  twenty-five  to  thirty  million 
children  enrolled  in  our  schools  annually,  approximately  10 

per  cent  of  them  fail. 

2/ 

Espy  does  not  specify  any  definite  percentage  of 

l/Ward  0.  Reeder,  A “First  Course  in  Education,  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1945,  p.  45. 

2/Herbert  G.  Espy,  The  Public  Secondary  School,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1939,  p.  97. 
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failure,  but  he  maintains  that  "when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  many  pupils  who  withdraw  from  courses  are  judged  to  be 
failing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  it  becomes  apparent  that 
failure  is,  under  present  conditions,  to  be  expected  by  con- 
siderable proportions  of  the  secondary  school  population. 

To  what  extent  the  conditions  here  indicated  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  country  can  only  be  guessed...." 

1/ 

O'Brien,  discussing  the  extent  of  failure  in  eight  high 
schools  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  stated  that  62.1  per  cent 
of  all  boys  and  55.1  per  cent  of  all  girls  who  enter  high 
school  fail  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  that  58.1  per  cent 
of  all  pupils  that  do  graduate  fail  in  one  or  more  subjects 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

From  a study  of  1091  cases  of  withdrawal  from  the  New 

2/  , , 

Haven  High  School,  Buckner  concludes:  (l)  there  is  a high 
correlation  between  failures  and  withdrawals;  64  per  cent  of 
those  who  withdrew  failed  in  some  subjects;  (2)  only  10  per 
cent  of  those  who  graduated  had  not  failed  in  some  freshmen 
subjects . 

2/ 

Spaulding  points  out  that  in  New  York  State  the  boys 

and  girls  who  leave  school  without  graduating  outnumber  the 

1/Francis  P.  O'Brien,  The  High  School  Failures.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University7  N.  Y.,  1919,  Vol.  VII,  p.  97. 

2/M.  A.  Buckner,  "A  Study  of  Elimination  in  New  Haven  High 
School,"  School  Review  (Sept.,  1931),  393:  532-41. 

3/Francis  T.  Spaulding,  High  School  and  Life , McGraw-Hill 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1938,  p.  75. 
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graduates  nearly  two  to  one. 

Commenting  further,  Spaulding  states:-  "A  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  young  people  who  leave  school  early  is 
their  lack  of  success  in  school  work.  More  than  half  of  a 
representative  group  of  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  pupils  who 
were  planning  to  leave ....  would  stay  if  they  could  count  on 
being  promoted...." 

In  New  York  State,  where  two  out  of  every  three  pupils 

enrolled  fail  to  graduate,  "Failures  in  school  subjects  were 

the  rule  among  the  pupils  reported  by  the  schools  as  leaving 

before  graduation,  though  no  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects 

stood  out  as  special  stumbling  blocks  for  these  pupils  in 

general.  Their  school  records  suggested  not  so  much  low 

achievement  in  particular  parts  of  the  present  high  school 

2/ 

program  as  a general  lack  of  scholastic  success." 

School  failure  is  not  confined  to  New  York  or  any  other 
state.  It  is  national  in  scope,  and  while  it  varies  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  grade  to  grade,  teacher  to  teacher,  school 
to  school,  it  is  found  at  every  grade  level. 

3/ 

Billett,  writing  on  our  secondary  schools,  states  that 
"half  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  future  citizens  are  lost  some- 
where between  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  and  the  end  of  the 


1/Ibid.  , p.  77~. 

2/Ibid. , pp.  77-78. 

5/Roy  0.  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School  Teaching, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1940,  p.  12. 
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twelfth  grade,  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  not  graduating 
undoubtedly  conceals  more  than  It  tells  about  the  adequacy 
or  Inadequacy  of  the  secondary  school." 

Included  in  this  half  mentioned  by  Billett  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pupils  who  dropped  by  the  wayside  because 

1 

of  failure.  This  high  mortality  rate,  supported  by  statistics 
compiled  since  1907  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
on  public-school  enrollments  from  which  the  survival  rates  of 
pupils  through  high  school  can  be  studied,  indicates  that  to 
some  extent  at  least,  both  the  school  and  the  pupil  have 
failed:  the  school  has  not  succeeded  in  achieving  one  of  its 
most  important  objectives,  that  of  adjusting  the  individual  to 
his  environment;  the  pupil  is  faced  with  a loss  of  confidence, 

self-respect,  and  a fixed  goal,  without  which  he  will  drift  in 

2/ 

despair  to  a possible  life  of  failure.  As  Coxe  states,  "Suc- 
cess is  partly  a habit,  and  to  send  a pupil  out  from  school 
with  a background  of  failure  is  a good  start  towards  failure 
in  life." 

Existing  statistics  on  the  subject  of  school  failure 

give  every  indication  that  a failure  in  one  grade  is  almost 

always  repeated  at  another  grade,  and  often  continues  on 

1/Survival  Rates  of  Pupils,"  The  Education  Digest  (Nov., 

1943),  p.  55. 


2/W.  W.  Coxe,  Causes  of  Failure  in  High  School.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  UnivT,  II  (May,  1932), 
pp.  131-2. 
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throughout  life. 

m y 

The  picture  of  the  problem,  as  presented  by  Dickson, 
accentuates  its  seriousness.  He  states,  in  an  attempt  to 
emphasize  the  amount  of  school  failure, 

If  every  child  who  fails  of  promotion  were 
coated  in  black,  we  would  have  at  least  one  of  every 
four  thus  labeled  before  the  first  grade  had  been 
finished.  Prom  5 to  10  per  cent  of  failures  are 
added  for  each  grade  as  we  go  up,  until  by  the  time 
the  sixth  grade  has  been  completed,  more  than  one 
half  our  school  children  would  have  earned  a coat 
of  black,  many  of  them  several  coats.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  one  failure  seems  to  call  for  another 
at  frequent  intervals. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  close  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  assertions  of  Billett  and  Dickson,  and  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
on  the  survival  rates  of  pupils  through  high  school  since 
1907. 


Since  the  problem  is  a serious  one,  and  since  failure 

is  prevalent  throughout  the  nation  in  all  of  our  schools, 

what  then  is  the  underlying  cause  of  failure--or  causes? 

2/ 

According  to  Terman,  "All  supposed  causes  of  failure 
are  emphasized  except  the  one  important  cause--inf erior 
mental  ability." 

y 


This  theory  receives  strong  support  from  Dickson. 

l/Virgil  E.  Dickson,  Mental  Tests  and  the  Classroom  Teacher, 
World  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1927,  p.  129. 

£/Lewis  M.  Terman,  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1916,  p.  362. 


3/Dickson,  op.  cit . , p.  130. 
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Echoing  the  belief  of  Terman,  he  maintains  that 

There  are  many  causes  or  contributing  causes 
of  failure  in  school,  but  the  one  most  commonly 
given  by  teachers  is  inferior  ability ....  Since 
inferior  mental  ability  is  largely  responsible  for 
school  failure,  and  since  all  studies  show  that  the 
I Q remains  relatively  constant,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  the  elementary 
schools  cannot  be  removed  under  present  curriculum 
requirements.  The  average  failure  is  not  due  to 
poor  teaching,  to  poor  health,  or  to  poor  attendance, 
but  to  lack  of  ability. 

y 

Espy  disagrees  with  the  statements  of  Dickson  and 
Terman.  He  believes  that 

Since  the  pupils'  general  level  of  intelli- 
gence is  beyond  the  power  of  the  school  to  change 
markedly,  it  is  obvious  that  failures  ascribed  to 
deficient  intelligence  really  represent  the  failure 
of  the  school  to  make  sufficient  adaptation  to  the 
capacities  of  its  pupils.... To  ascribe  his  scholas- 
tic failures  to  his  lack  of  intelligence  is  to 
ascribe  willful  negligence  or  incompetence  to  the 
secondary  school. 

2/ 

In  an  attempt  to  pursue  the  problem  further.  Espy 
states  that  "Intelligence  is  probably  not  the  major  critical 
factor  in  producing  most  of  the  scholastic  failures  among 
secondary  schools ....  the  character  of  a pupil's  home  back- 
ground is  closely  related  to  his  success  or  failure  in  the 
secondary  school." 

Is  the  unreliable  subjectivity  of  a teacher's  marks  an 
important  factor  in  explaining  school  failure?  According  to 


1/Espy,  op.  cit.  , p.  101 . 
2/Ibid. 
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Rugg  it  is  a major  factor.  He  says  that  "it  has  been  increas- 
ingly evident  to  school  men  that  one  of  the  contributory  causes 
of  ’failure'  in  the  public  schools  has  been  a bad  administration 
of  the  marking  system." 

y 

Experiments  conducted  by  Starch  and  Eliott  indicate  re- 
sults in  favor  of  Rugg.  These  two  educators  sent  a facsimile 
reproduction  of  a high  school  student's  examination  paper  in 
geometry  to  the  teachers  of  mathematics  of  all  the  high  schools 
included  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  requesting  the  teachers  of  mathematics  to 
mark  the  examination  paper  on  a basis  of  100  per  cent. 

For  such  a highly  objective  subject  as  mathematics,  the 
results  of  the  various  marks,  as  indicated  by  the  table  on 
the  following  page,  are  quite  interesting.  Starch  and  Eliott 
maintain  that  they  indicate  the  unreliability  of  subjective 
standards  of  marking. 

In  an  effort  to  portray  the  same  conditions  in  New  Jersey, 

5/ 

Bliss  indicated  the  wide  margin  of  difference  existing  between 
the  proportion  of  "F"  grades  in  fourteen  New  Jersey  high 
schools  (Table  2 on  page  10). 

1/Harold  0.  Rugg,  "Teachers ' Marks  and  Marking  System, " Edu- 
cational Administration  and  Supervision  (1915),  1:  117-22. 

2/D.  Starch  and  E.  C.  Eliott , "Reliability  of  Grading  Work  in 
Mathematics,"  School  Review  (1915),  21:  254-59. 

3/Don  C.  Bliss,  "High  School  Failures,"  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision  (1917),  3:  125-138. 
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Table  1 

Marks  Assigned  an  Examination  Paper 
in  Geometry  by  42  Teachers* 

100%  — ■ ■ ■ - ■ 


^Adapted  from  D.  Starch  and  E.  C.  Eliott , "Reliability  of 
Grading  Work  in  Mathematics." 
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Table  2 

Proportion  of  "F"  Grades  in  Fourteen 
New  Jersey  High  Schools* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14 


■^Adapted  from  Don  C.  Bliss,  "High  School  Failures." 
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Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  failures  varied  with  the  number 
of  teachers.  Bliss  maintains  that  the  subjectivity  contained 
in  a teacher's  estimate  of  what  constitutes  failure  is  a major 
factor  in  accounting  for  the  large  number  of  failures  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

Does  the  percentage  of  failure  depend  upon  the  sex  of  the 

1/ 

pupil  and/or  the  sex  of  the  teacher?  Espy  states  that  "it 
is  a commonly  observed  fact  that  girls  generally  receive  higher 
marks  than  are  given  to  boys,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  both  boys  and  girls  are  favored  in  marks  by  teachers 
of  their  own  sex." 

In  a study  of  more  than  100,000  marks  awarded  to  boys  and 

2/ 

girls  in  the  secondary  schools  of  one  city,  Billett  found  that 
male  teachers  in  general  give  somewhat  higher  grades  to  boys 
than  to  girls,  and  that  women  teachers  show  even  a greater 
tendency  to  give  higher  grades  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

5/ 

Caswell  indicates  that  promotion  often  depends  upon  the 
individual  whims  of  each  teacher.  On  this  point  he  states: 


In  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  rates  of  non- 
promotion among  schools  of  the  same  city,  and  the 
evidence  limited  as  it  is,  that  non-promotion  is 
not  directly  related  to  achievement,  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  justified  that  variations  in  the  amount 

1/Espy,  op.  cit..  p . 97. 

2/Roy  0.  Billett,  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences,  Mark- 
ing and  Promotion,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1952, 
Monograph  #13,  pp.  428-29. 

5/Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Non-Promotion  in  Elementary  Schools,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers , Nashville , Tenn. , Vol . IV,  1933, 
pp.  66-67. 
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of  non-proportion  in  different  schools  is  the  result 
of  chance  elements  such  as  the  beliefs  or  whims  of 
particular  principals  or  teachers. 

Are  the  number  of  failures  determined  by  a school's  mark- 

1/ 

ing  system?  In  the  belief  that  it  is,  ^ch  made  a study  of 

the  marking  system  in  the  University  of  Oregon  High  School. 

He  maintains  that  the  sole  meaning  and  value  of  the  marking 

system  rest  upon  the  definition  of  it  by  pupils,  parents,  and 

teachers  alike;  that  pupils  must  be  placed  in  correct  relative 

positions  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  the  marking  system 

used  must  be  defined. 

2/ 

Kvaraceus,  in  a recent  study  of  delinquency  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  found  that  "actual  failures  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects were  indicated  on  the  report  cards  of  slightly  more  than 
half  (51.5  per  cent)  of  the  delinquents,  and  one  in  every  six 
(16.7  per  cent)  had  six  or  more  failures." 

Here  is  a new  approach  to  the  problem  of  school  failure. 
Is  there  an  existing  relationship  between  school  failure  and 
delinquency? 

5/ 

Spaulding  offers  a possible  cause,  based  on  a study  con- 
ducted in  New  York  State,  that  corresponds  with  the  view  of 
Espy.  He  states:  "According  to  reports  from  the  schools  on 

M.  &uch.  The  Objective  or  New  Type  Examination,  Scott 
Poresman  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1929,  p.  376. 

2/William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School. 
World  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. , 1945,  p.  143. 


3/Spaulding,  op . cit . , p.76. 
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individual  leaving  pupils,  the  pupils  who  do  not  graduate  come 

from  homes  which  offer  few  educational  advantages;  they  are 

usually  failing  in  their  school  work...." 

Douglas  and  Reeder  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  define 

1/ 

the  cause  or  causes  of  failure.  Douglass  maintains  that  "at- 
tempts to  discover  causes  of  failure  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful. Reasons  assigned  by  pupils  or  by  teachers  are  not  suf- 
ficiently valid.  Pupils  do  not  know  with  exactness  why  they 
fail,  nor  do  their  teachers." 

S/ 

Reeder  believes  that  the  cause  or  causes  which  operate 
in  one  pupil's  case  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  cause 
or  causes  operating  in  another  pupil’s  case;  these  causes  fol- 
low no  pattern.  Hundreds  of  possible  factors  operate  to  cause 
pupils  to  fail." 

Douglass  finds  a strong  supporter  of  his  theory  in 

3/ 

Borgeson,  who  centred  his  attempts  to  determine  the  causes  of 

failure  by  seeking  the  pupils'  point  of  view. 

Questionnaires,  including  "What  do  you  consider  the  causes 

of  failure  and  poor  work? "were  sent  to  over  a thousand  school 

children.  Replies  were  received  from  1056  pupils:  405  from 

senior  high  schools,  440  from  junior  high  schools,  and  211  from 

1/Harl  R.  Douglass,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary 
Schools,  Ginn  and  Co. , Boston,  1932,  pp.  348-49 . 

£/Reeder,  op . cit . , p.  309. 

3/F.  C.  Borgeson,  "Causes  of  Failure  and  Poor  School  Work  Given 
by  Pupils,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  (Oct., 
1930),  pp.  542-48. 


* 
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elementary  schools. 

In  all  thirty-nine  causes  were  given.  Lack  of  study, 
and  failure  to  do  homework  were  cited  by  445  pupils,  lack  of 
attention  by  411,  and  dislike  for  school  by  217. 

Borgeson  does  not  place  too  much  credence  in  the  validity 
of  the  replies  offered  by  the  pupils.  He  maintains  that  the 
real  causes  of  failure  "reach  back  far  beyond  anything  that 
was  suggested  in  the  reasons  he  received."  Commenting  upon 
the  fact  that  "lack  of  study"  is  mentioned  as  a reason  for 
failure  twice  as  often  as  any  other,  Borgeson  indicates  that 
this  is  because  school  lessons  are  often  too  difficult  and 
too  long. 

1/ 

Edmonson,  listing  thirty  different  causes  of  failure, 
resulting  from  his  close  observation  while  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Michigan,  places  the  responsibility  for  failure  upon  "the 

curriculum,  the  methods  used  and  the  school  organization." 

2/ 

According  to  Miller,  environmental  factors  are  the  chief 
causes  of  failure.  He  stresses  such  factors  as  the  education 
of  the  parents,  the  language  spoken  at  home,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family,  and  the  financial  security  of  the 
parents . 

A very  thorough  study  of  the  causes  of  failure  was  made 

1/J.  D.  Edmonson,  ^Causes  of  Failure,"  High  School  Quarterly 
(July,  1925),  pp.  255-57. 

2/Joseph  Miller,  "Causes  of  Failure  and  Success  in  School," 
Educational  Methods  (March,  1955),  12:  564-66. 
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1/ 

by  Keefe.  As  a result  of  her  investigation  she  indicates 
the  following  causes: 

1.  Lack  of  preparation  and  application 

2.  Absence 

3.  Lack  of  study  and  poor  study  habits 

4.  Home  conditions 

5.  Pupil-teacher  attitude 

6.  Physical  defects 

From  a study  of  failures,  based  upon  personal  interviews 

1/ 

of  failing  students,  Brown  concludes  that  the  most  important 
reasons  for  inferior  work  are  these: 

1.  Lack  of  intelligence 

2.  Laziness 

3.  Failure  to  concentrate 

3/ 

From  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem.  Walker  came  to 
the  conclusion  that 

each  individual  case  that  is  studied  proves  different 
from  every  other,  but  there  are  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  them.... 
The  difficulty  may  consist  in  a pupil's  not  knowing 
how  to  study;  it  may  be  due  to  some  physical  defect, 
as  of  the  eyes  or  ears,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
some  problem  in  the  home.  These  things  are  mentioned 
because  they  are  among  the  most  common.... 

1/Helen  F.  Keefe,  MA  Study  of  Causes  of  Failure,"  Master's 
Thesis,  Boston  University,  Boston,  1932. 

2/Gilbert  L.  Brown,  "Day  Dreams:  Cause  of  Mind  Wandering  and 
Inferior  Scholarship,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research  (April, 
1927),  pp.  276-79. 

3/Margaret  M.  Walker,  "A  Study  of  High  School  Failures," 
Doctor's  Dissertation,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  1935. 
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1/ 

Douglass  does  not  agree  with  Keefe  when  she  states  that 
"lack  of  study"  is  an  important  cause  of  school  failure.  He 
maintains  that  "little  objective  evidence  is  available  to  show 
the  number  of  failures  caused  by  lack  of  study,  but  teachers 
are  inclined  to  regard  insufficient  study  as  one  of  the  great 
reasons . " 

2/ 

Dickson  doesn’t  even  mention  "lack  of  study"  as  a major 

cause  of  failure.  He  found  that 

of  1776  failures  reported  in  one  semester  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  Oakland  schools,  48  per 
cent  were  attributed  by  teachers  to  inferior  men- 
tality, 28  per  cent  to  irregular  attendance,  and 
11  per  cent  to  ill  health.... 13  per  cent  to  numerous 
administrative  and  environmental  difficulties.... 

That  school  failure  and  delinquency  are  closely  related, 

as  was  indicated  by  Kvaraceus,  seems  to  be  highly  probable. 

5/ 

Miner  believes  that  "whether  retardation  in  school  shows 
mental  deficiency  or  not,  it  certainly  sets  forth  a vital  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  delinquency." 

y 

Terman  is  more  emphatic  on  this  point.  "One  of  the  most 

important  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  use  of  intelligence 

tests,"  he  says,  "is  the  frequent  association  of  delinquency 

1/Aubrey  A.  l)ouglass  . Secondary  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Go.,  Boston,  1927,  pp.  242-43. 

2/Dickson,  op . cit . , p.  130. 

3/James  B.  Miner,  Deficiency  and  Delinquency,  Warwick  & York, 
Baltimore,  1918,  p.  177. 


4/Lewis  M.  Terman,  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1918,  p.  7. 
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and  mental  def iciency . . . . the  most  important  trait  of  at  least 

25  per  cent  of  our  criminals  is  mental  weakness.” 

1/ 

Cutts  and  Mosely  'have  a study  of  one  thousand  delinquents 
which  shows  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had  a history 
of  retardation  in  school." 

Kaplan  offers  a comprehensive  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  school  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 
From  a study  of  the  problem  which  he  submitted  to  Temple  Uni- 
versity as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a Doc- 
tor's degree,  he  contends  that  "Maladjustment  in  curriculum 
and  non-expectancy  of  graduation  are  strikingly  associated 

with  delinquency  and  appear  to  be  co-related  factors  of  con- 

2/ 

siderable  importance." 

Another  important  observation  was  made  by  the  National 

S/ 

Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  1931.  A careful  study  of  the 
relationship  between  school  failure  and  delinquency  resulted 
in  the  Committee's  finding  that  "The  child  who  constantly  re- 
peats grades  becomes  discouraged  and  feels  inf erior . . . .His 
reaction  to  these  feelings  may  take  the  form  of  restlessness, 
indifference,  misbehavior,  truancy,  and  even  delinquency." 

l/Norma  E.  Cutts  and  Nicholas  Moseley,  School  Discipline  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1941,  p.  147. 

2/Albert  J.  Kaplan, "A  Study  of  the  Problem  Pupil  in  a Secondary 
School,"  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
1933,  p.  129. 

3/Behavior  Problem  of  School  Children,  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  1931,  p.  20. 
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Summary- 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  the  cause  or  causes  of  failure, 
there  seems  to  be  a wide  difference  of  opinion  among  authori- 
ties. What  one  believes  may  be  supported  by  another,  and  what 
those  two  profess  may  be  questioned  by  a third. 

Thus,  when  Terman  contends  that  all  supposed  causes  of 
failure  are  emphasized  except  the  one  important  cause--inf erior 
mental  ability,  and  when  Dickson  maintains,  in  support  of  Terman, 
that  the  average  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  ability,  both  are 

1/ 

questioned  by  Eurich  and  Carroll. 

The  latter  pair  are  not  satisfied  with  this  statement. 

They  state: 


Frequently,  lack  of  ability  Is  given  as  a para- 
mount cause  of  failure.  Yet,  to  say  that  a pupil  has 
failed  because  he  lacks  ability  is  no  more  elucidating 
than  to  say  he  has  failed.  To  ascribe  lack  of  ability 
as  a cause  of  failure  requires  that  the  term  "ability" 
be  defined.  Does  it  imply  general  intelligence  as 
measured  by  the  usual  mental  ability  test?  If  so-- 
and  barring  feeble-minded  cases--for  any  single  stu- 
dent who  has  failed,  one  of  corresponding  ability  may 
be  found  who  has  succeeded.  Since  this  is  a demon- 
strable fact,  it  must  be  said  that  the  second  pupil 
has  the  ability  to  succeed  in  a particular  grade  even 
though  his  score  on  an  intelligence  test  is  rather 
low.  If  such  tests  measure  ability,  then  by  inference 
the  first  student  must  possess  the  requisite  amount 
for  success.  While  in  the  face  of  available  evidence 
no  one  can  gainsay  that  a much  larger  proportion  of 
pupils  with  low  than  with  high  scores  on  such  tests 
fail,  the  data  do  not  warrant  a deduction  that  ability 
as  measured  is  the  only  reason  for  failure.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  is  a contributing  factor,  but  with  compensat- 
ing traits  a pupil  who  obtains  low  scores  on  these 

l/Alvin  C.  E-urich  and  Herbert  A.  Carroll,  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy, D.  C.  Heath  Co.,  Boston,  1935,  p.  16. 
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tests  is  able  to  succeed. 

Eurich  and  Carroll  maintain  that  failure  is  caused  in 

1/ 

great  part  by  poor  reading  and  study  habits. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  which  causes  as  set  forth  by 
various  educators  in  this  chapter,  are  supported  or  rejected 
by  objective  studies,  the  writer  intends  Chapter  II  to  be  a 
statement  of  these  studies,  and  the  last  chapter  an  analysis 
and  comparison  of  all  the  reasons  offered  in  Chapters  I and 
II. 


CHAPTER  II 


OBJECTIVE  STUDIES  OF  THE  PROBLEM:  1925-1945 

A Study  of  Failures  in  Denver,  Colorado 
One  of  the  most  enlightening  and  comprehensive  studies 
of  school  failures  made  during  the  period  1925-1954  was  con- 

„ 1/ 

ducted  In  the  Denver  schools  during  the  school  year  1929-30. 

All  students  from  Grade  X to  Grade  XII  inclusive,  who 
failed  in  two  or  more  subjects  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year  and  who  had  failed  In  two  or  more  subjects  the  second 
semester  of  last  year  were  included  in  the  study.  No  source 
of  information  to  determine  the  causes  of  failure  was  neg- 
lected. The  cumulative  records  of  the  pupils  were  investi- 
gated, questionnaires  were  handed  to  their  class  and  home- 
room teachers,  their  counselors,  principals,  and  deans.  With 
this  data  as  a guide  each  failure  was  analyzed  and  classified 
into  types. 

As  a result  of  this  study  and  research  the  following 
facts  were  determined: 

The  Types  of  Failing  Pupils 
1.  Intelligence 

1/Editorial llie  School  Review  (March,  1931),  39:  161-65. 
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a.  Below  average.  Intelligence  quotients  as  low  as 

66  and  mental  ages  as  low  as  10  years  and  10  months. 
2.  Physical 

a.  Physically  handicapped  or  low  in  vitality 

5.  Outside  distractions 

a.  Avocational  interests  led  to  the  neglect  of  school 
work 

b.  Need  for  money  led  to  after-school  work 

4.  Social  and  emotional  maladjustments 

a.  Immature,  or  unadjusted  socially 

b.  Emotionally  unstable 

5.  Home  problems 

a.  Unfavorable  attitude  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  home 

b.  Lack  of  supervision  by  parents 

6.  Subject  failures 

a.  Definite  difficulties  in  reading  especially 

7.  Absence 

a.  The  causes  of  absence  were  tremendously  varied  and 
require  careful  analysis. 

i/ 

Edmondson's  Summary  of  the  Causes  of  Failure 
Professor  J.  B.  Edmondson  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  contributed  a major  summary  of  the  causes  of  failure  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 

1/ J.  B.  Edmondson,  rTWhy  High  School  Pupils  Fail,"  The  School 
Review  (June,  1925),  33:  403-04. 
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Edmondson  approached  the  problem  from  the  administrative 
angle  by  asking  many  principals  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  to  indicate  personally  their  opinions  of 
the  causes  of  pupil  failure  in  high  schools. 

To  his  query  he  received  a great  variety  of  responses, 
from  which  he  compiled  a list  of  what  he  considered  the  major 
causes.  These  he  arranged  at  random  into  a list  numbering 
thirty,  and  they  serve  as  a vital  indication  both  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  failure  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  for  a consensus  of  opinion  among  administrators  as  to  why 
pupils  fail. 

Edmondson’s  thirty  major  reasons  are: 

1.  The  policy  of  assigning  such  large  numbers  of  pupils 
to  teachers  as  to  discourage  attention  to  the  individual 
needs  of  pupils. 

2.  The  practice  of  many  teachers  of  seeking  to  stimulate 
a spirit  of  work  and  a respect  for  scholarship  through  the 
fear  of  failure. 

5.  The  practice  of  some  principals  of  allowing  teachers 
to  fail  large  numbers  of  pupils  without  requiring  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  failure. 

4.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  minimum  requirements  in 
the  sections  taught  by  different  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  twice  as  much  work  may  be  required  by  some  teachers  as 
is  required  by  others. 
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5.  The  failure  of  the  principal  to  acquaint  beginning 
teachers  with  the  scope  of  work  to  be  covered  during  a semester 
and  the  standards  to  be  maintained. 

6.  The  practice  of  teachers  of  placing  an  excessively  high 
value  on  the  results  of  final  examinations. 

7.  The  practice  of  teachers  of  giving  zero  for  unexcused 
absences,  tardiness,  or  disorderly  conduct  in  class. 

8.  The  practice  of  allowing  teachers  to  frame  their  own 
final  examination  questions  without  any  checking  by  associate 
teachers  or  supervisors. 

9.  The  practice  of  many  teachers  using  the  entire  class 
period  for  oral  testing  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
difficulties  in  advance  assignments  or  to  the  difficulties 
of  individual  pupils. 

10.  The  practice  of  allowing  backward  pupils  to  elect  sub- 
jects that  require  better  native  ability  and  better  previous 
preparation  than  they  possess. 

11.  The  practice  of  some  principals  of  urging  their  teach- 
ers to  distribute  their  marks  according  to  the  normal  frequency 
curve . 

12.  The  tendency  of  some  teachers  to  be  more  concerned  with 
teaching  subject  matter  than  with  the  training  of  pupils. 

13.  The  practice  of  some  teachers  of  assuming  a certain 
quantity  and  quality  of  previous  training  for  all  pupils  and 
beginning  their  course  at  this  assumed  point  regardless  of 
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the  real  facte  of  separation. 

14.  The  failure  to  provide  special  sections  or  special 
courses  for  pupils  of  low  ability  or  inadequate  preliminary 
training. 

15.  The  failure  of  school  authorities  to  instruct  parents 
as  to  the  amount  of  home  study  required  and  to  define  the 
conditions  favorable  to  home  study. 

16.  The  failure  of  the  school  to  seek  to  discover  the 
real  cause  or  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  individual  pupil. 

17.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that  a low  per- 
centage of  failure  will  be  interpreted  by  associates  and  super- 
visors as  meaning  "low  standards." 

18.  The  failure  of  principals  to  require  that  teachers  de- 
vote a minimum  amount  of  time  to  specific  training  in  the 
habits  of  study  peculiar  to  the  different  studies . 

19.  The  practice  of  allowing  all  entering  ninth-grade 
pupils  to  elect  four  studies  regardless  of  their  previous 
performance  in  the  grades  or  of  the  results  of  intelligence 
tests . 

20.  The  failure  of  teachers  to  define  the  minimum  essen- 
tials in  their  courses  and  to  provide  adequate  drill. 

21.  The  failure  of  the  school  authorities  to  regulate  the 
social  and  athletic  activities  of  the  school  in  the  interests 
of  classroom  work. 

22.  The  practice  of  requiring  the  same  quality  and  amount 
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of  work  in  ninth-grade  subjects  as  in  twelfth-grade  subjects. 

23.  The  failure  of  teachers  to  organize  their  work  in 
terms  of  definite,  specific  tasks  that  pupils  must  perform  at 
a stated  time. 

24.  The  failure  of  school  authorities  to  organize  adequate 
personnel  records  for  individual  pupils  and  to  use  these  records 
in  the  educational  guidance  of  pupils. 

25.  The  practice  of  assuming  that  ninth-grade  pupils  do 
not  need  special  help  and  counsel  in  making  adjustment  to  the 
new  and  perplexing  conditions  presented  by  the  high  school. 

26.  The  policy  of  allowing  pupils  failing  in  two  or  more 
subjects  at  the  middle  of  the  semester  to  continue  to  carry  a 
full  load  of  work. 

27.  The  policy  of  allowing  unrestricted  trial  of  five  or 
more  subjects  during  any  semester  after  Grade  IX-B. 

28.  The  policy  of  encouraging  all  pupils  to  remain  in 
high  school,  including  those  of  relatively  low  native  endow- 
ment, the  habitual  "f lunkers , " and  the  intellectual  loafers. 

29.  The  policy  of  deferring  pupil -progress  appraisals 
until  the  end  of  the  semester. 

30.  The  tendency  of  teachers  and  schools  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  success  or  failure  solely  on  the  pupil. 
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Survey  of  Failure  in  Seattle,  Washington 

During  the  year  1925-24  an  effort  was  made  to  determine 
the  causes  of  school  failure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pupils  on  probation  in  three  Seattle  high  schools. 

From  the  table  on  the  following  page  we  find  the  four 
causes  given  by  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  importance  are: 

1.  Failure  to  concentrate 

2.  Insufficient  time  and  effort 

3.  Dislike  of  teachers 

4.  Irregular  attendance 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  heavy  percentage  of 
failures  among  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in 
comparison  with  failing  juniors  and  seniors.  These  statistics 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Table  I as  an  indication  of  the 
sources  of  most  school  failure  in  high  school. 


Reasons  for  Failure  in  Eight  California  High  Schools 

2/ 

Johns  offers  a fine  objective  study  of  the  causes  of 
failure  in  eight  California  high  schools  from  both  the  pupils’ 
point  of  view  and  from  the  teachers’  opinions. 

From  Table  IV  on  page  28  we  can  see  on  what  reasons  the 
teachers  and  pupils  agree  and  on  what  reasons  there  are  marked 
differences  of  opinion. 

l/W.  C.  Reavis  r,The  Administration  of  Failing  Pupils,"  The 
School  Review  (Jan.,  1925),  53:  25-34. 


2/Ralph  L.  Johns,  "Causes  of  High  School  Failure,"  California 
Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education  (1928),  3:  189-194. 
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Table  3.  Distribution  of  the  Leading  Causes  of  Probation  as 
Given  by  334  Pupils  on  Probation  in  Three  High 
Schools,  Seattle,  1923-1924* 


Cause  1 

7resh . 

Soph. 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

Failure  to  concentrate 

46 

60 

22 

8 

136 

Insufficient  time  and  effort 

39 

70 

15 

6 

130 

Dislike  of  teachers 

24 

32 

11 

7 

74 

Irregular  attendance 

26 

24 

8 

4 

62 

Poor  study  habits 

17 

30 

9 

5 

61 

Worry  about  studies 

21 

20 

9 

3 

53 

Poor  foundation 

14 

23 

11 

3 

50 

Too  much  outside  work 

17 

18 

7 

6 

48 

Poor  health 

11 

18 

5 

5 

39 

Inability  to  understand. . . . 

11 

17 

5 

4 

37 

Home  study  conditions  un- 
satisfactory   

12 

9 

7 

0 

28 

Lack  of  sleep 

10 

17 

1 

0 

28 

Physical  defects 

13 

7 

5 

2 

27 

Unfair  marking 

12 

9 

3 

3 

27 

Recent  illness 

9 

14 

2 

0 

25 

Worry  about  home  conditions 

9 

7 

2 

1 

19 

Lack  of  interest 

4 

4 

6 

3 

17 

Laziness 

4 

5 

5 

2 

16 

Too  much  emphasis  on  athlet- 
ics   

6 

2 

2 

1 

11 

Too  many  social  activities. 

1 

3 

2 

3 

9 

Dislike  subject 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

No  opinion 

2 

3 

1 

0 

6 

^Adapted  from  W.  C.  Reavis,  The  Administration  of  Failing  Pupils 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Seattle , Washington. 
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Table  4.  Reasons  Advanced  by  Teachers  and  by  Students  for 
Failures  in  Eight  California  High  Schools.* 


Teachers'  Reasons 

% 

Pupils’  Reasons 

% 

Insufficient  home  study 

14 

Insufficient  home  study. 

11 

Lack  of  study 

9 

Do  not  know  how  to  study 

7 

No  home  study 

4 

No  home  study 

8 

Poor  study  habits 

5 

Dislike  subject 

9 

Failed  in  tests 

8 

Discouraged 

7 

Lack  of  effort ......... 

7 

Lack  of  effort 

8 

No  written  work 

5 

Teacher  fails  to  explain 

6 

Mental  1 y slow 

8 

Hesitate  to  answer 

6 

Lack  of  interest 

2 

Lost  interest 

5 

Poor  foundation 

6 

Insufficient  foundation. 

6 

Irregular  attendance... 

12 

Absence 

4 

La  7.v 

4 

Dislike  teacher 

9 

Health  reasons 

3 

La t ft  an tr anr.ft 

4 

Late  entrance 

1 

Too  many  subjects 

1 

Too  many  subjects 

2 

Athletic  interference.. 

1 

Lack  of  time 

3 

Social  activities 

1 

Outside  work  necessary.. 

3 

Idleness 

4 

I diene  ss 

5 

Total 

98 

Total 

100 

Total  Enrollment 54,547 

Percent  Failures 

8.19 

Total  Failures 

2,830 

^-Adapted  from  Ralph  L.  Johns,  Causes  of  High  School  Failure. 
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On  Table  3 the  students  of  Seattle,  Washington,  ranked 
"Insufficient  time  and  effort"  second  as  a cause  of  failure. 
From  the  data  offered  by  Johns  this  reason  was  given  first 
ranking  both  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  eight  Cali- 
fornia high  schools.  In  both  studies  of  the  problem  "Dislike 
the  teacher"  ranked  third  as  a major  cause. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a careful  analysis  of  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  pupils  of  these  two  cities  will  indi- 
cate a definite  similarity  between  the  reasons  for  failure  and 
the  relative  importance  of  each  as  determined  by  the  pupils 
themselves . 

Reasons  for  Failure  According  to  Rank 

Another  interesting  study  of  the  causes  of  school  fail- 
ure as  seen  by  the  failing  pupils  themselves  was  made  by 

1/ 

Gilbert . 

Again  there  is  a marked  similarity  among  the  reasons  of- 
fered by  the  pupils  in  this  study  in  comparison  with  the  data 
offered  by  Reavis  and  Johns. 

"Dislike  the  teacher"  in  this  study  ranked  fourth, 
whereas  in  Tables  3 and  4 it  ranked  third. 

"Lack  of  brains"  ranked  first  with  the  teachers  but  It 

found  seventh  place  with  the  pupils.  This  reason  would  be 

found  acceptable  as  deserving  first  place  by  Terman  who 

l/Harry  H.  Gilbert , "High  School  Students'  Reasons  for  Fail- 
ure,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research  (Jan.,  1931),  23:  46-9. 


. 
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Table  5.  Reasons  for  Failures  in  High  School  Subjects  Accord- 
ing to  Rank.-* 


Reasons  for  Failure 

Students ' 
Reasons 

Teachers ' 
Reasons 

Teachers  & 
Students 

Lack  of  brains 

7 

1 

1 

Common  laziness 

1 

2 

2 

Dislike  subject 

2 

6 

3 

Dislike  teacher 

8 

9 

4 

Hard  to  study  at  home 

4 

3 

5 

Too  many  school  clubs 

9 

8 

6 

Too  many  shows  and  parties.. 

5 

4 

7 

Too  many  dates 

6 

7 

8 

Student  illness 

3 

5 

9 

--■Adapted  from  Harry  H.  Gilbert,  "High  School  Students'  Reasons 
for  Failure,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research  (Jan.,  1931), 
23:  46-9. 


maintains  that  "all  supposed  causes  of  retardation  are  empha- 
sized except  the  one  important  cause--inf erior  mental  ability." 

However,  a strong  argument  is  offered  Terman  by  Billett. 
Terman  maintains  that  mental  inferiority  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  failure  and  he  bases  his  statement  upon  the  term 
"ability"  as  measured  by  our  present-day  intelligence  test. 

- I/ 

Billett  offers  a sound  answer  to  this  contention  when 

l/Lewis  M.  Terman,  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1916,  p.  116. 

2/Roy  0.  Billett,  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Homo- 
geneous Grouping,  The  Ohio  State  University  Studies,  Columbus , 
Ohio,  1932,  p.  17. 
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he  states  that  "Compared  with  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
failure  upon  a student,  the  mere  question  of  whether  he  is 
working  up  to  the  theoretical  level  of  his  ability  is  insig- 
nificant. If  failure  is  the  criterion  of  the  most  serious 
maladjustment  in  the  learning  situation,  then  pupils  of  low 
ability  as  measured  by  intelligence  tests  are  the  chief  vic- 
tims of  the  present  type  of  class  organization  and  procedure." 

Pupil  Elimination  in  the  New  Haven, 

Connecticut,  High  School 

1/ 

Buckner,  in  an  effort  to  discover  what  reasons  pupils 

give  for  leaving  high  school  before  graduation  found  out  that 

school  failure  had  a definite  bearing  on  the  problem.  She 

2/ 

discovered  that  while  "....failure  is  not  necessarily  the 
cause  of  leaving,  there  is  a high  correlation  between  the 
number  of  pupils  failing  and  the  number  of  pupils  leaving." 

Of  the  196  pupils  interviewed  in  order  to  determine  their 

3/ 

reasons  for  leaving  school,  the  follov/ing  reasons  and  the 
number  of  times  they  were  offered  have  a significant  value: 


Not  interested  in  school 34  students 

Discouraged  by  low  marks 27  students 


Did  not  get  along  well  in  studies.  27  students 

l/Mabel  A.  Buckner . nk  Study  of  Pupil  Elimination  in  the  New 
Haven  High  School,"  The  School  Review  (Sept.,  1931),  34:  532- 
541. 

2/Ibid. , pp.  533-34. 


5/lbld. , p.  539. 
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Relationship  Between  Failure  and  Delinquency 

1/ 

Kvaraceus  states  in  his  recent  report  on  the  results 
of  a study  of  delinquency  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  that  "actual 
failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  were  indicated  on  the  report 
cards  of  slightly  more  than  half  (51.5  per  cent)  of  the  de- 
linquents, and  one  in  every  six  (16.7  per  cent)  had  six  or 
more  failures." 

Here  is  an  interesting  and  new  approach  to  the  causes  of 
school  failure.  Nowhere  in  any  of  the  objective  studies  of 
the  problem  during  the  years  1925-1934  does  one  find  delinquency 
listed  as  a cause  of  failure,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

From  Table  6 on  the  next  page  we  gather  some  salient 
statistics  compiled  from  a study  of  616  delinquent  boys  and 
girls.  These  data  Indicate  strongly  (l)  the  close  relation- 
ship between  delinquency  and  secondary-school  failure;  (2)  the 
heavy  proportion  of  failure  among  delinquent  boys  in  comparison 
with  delinquent  girls;  (3)  that  the  marking  system  of  a school 
has  much  to  do  with  the  various  forms  of  aggressive  behavior 
of  the  delinquent  type. 


l/William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School, 
World  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. , 1945,  p.  143. 
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Table  6.  Cases  Classified  by  Number  of  Failure  Marks  and  Sex-* 


Number  of 

Number  of  Delinquents 

Per  Cent 

of  Delinquents 

Failure  Marks 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

616 

464 

152 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

None 

299 

212 

87 

49 

46 

57 

One 

52 

40 

12 

8 

9 

8 

Two 

54 

44 

10 

9 

10 

7 

Three 

41 

34 

7 

7 

7 

5 

Four 

40 

30 

10 

7 

7 

7 

Five 

27 

20 

7 

4 

4 

5 

Six  or  more . . . 

103 

84 

19 

17 

18 

13 

•^-Adapted  from  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
the  School,  p.  143. 


Reasons  for  Leaving  School  in 

i/ 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

School  severances  have  long  been  a grave  concern  of  edu- 
cators for  two  major  reasons:  (l)  the  loss  entailed  on  the 

part  of  the  pupil  who  enteres  society  lacking  the  necessary 
preparation  for  wage-earning  and  citizenship;  (2)  the  problems 
these  severances  created  while  in  attendance  at  school. 

During  the  school  year  1943-44,  384  pupils  left  the 
Kansas  City  schools  and  did  not  return  the  following  September. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  the  reasons  for  such  action  the 

l/nWhy  Pupils  Leave  School,'*  The  Education  Digest  (March, 

1946),  pp.  52-54. 
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Superintendent  emeritus  of  the  Kansas  schools  sent  each  a 
questionnaire  asking  for  their  reasons  for  leaving. 

Adequate  data  were  received  from  119  students,  and  al- 
though the  proportion  responding  seems  small  for  such  a study, 
the  replies  were  so  nearly  identical,  there  is  reason  to  feel 
that  the  answers  have  a good  deal  of  reliability. 

The  following  data  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  school  failure: 

1.  24  boys  withdrew  because  they  disliked  the  teacher 
and  because  the  reasons  for  failure  given  by  the 
teacher  were  false. 

2.  25  students  gave  as  their  reason  for  withdrawal 
"discouraged. " 

3.  73  boys  and  girls  left  because  of  failures,  dislike 
of  school  and  teachers. 

4.  The  data  indicate  that  "dislike  for  teachers  and 
studies"  are  the  main  causes  of  withdrawal. 

Melcher  concluded  that  "an  analysis  of  the  various  answers 

relating  to  dislike  of  school,  dislike  of  sub jects ... .points 

unmistakably  to  the  teacher  as  the  major  factor  in  determining 

the  pupil’s  like  or  dislike  of  school,  and  in  causing  his 

1/ 

withdrawal  from  school." 


l/lbid. , pp.  55-54. 


, 
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A Study  of  Failure  in  a New  York  High  School 
As  part  of  a general  survey  of  the  student  body  of  a 

1/ 

New  York  high  school  the  student  body  was  asked  the  ques- 
tions "’Which  is  your  favorite  subject?"  and  "’Which  subject 

do  you  like  the  least?"  as  part  of  a general  questionnaire. 

2/ 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  says  Klein,  that  "the  school 
scholarship  showed  that  the  subject  which  headed  the  least 
liked  list  was  also  the  one  failed  by  most,  and  the  first 
sixteen  subjects  in  both  least  liked  and  failure  lists  were 
the  same . . . . " 

Klein  presumed,  therefore,  that  there  is  a decidedly 
close  relationship  between  subjects  failed  and  subjects  least 
liked. 

From  the  table  (Table  7)  on  the  next  page  we  can  note 
some  vital  information  pertaining  to  the  problem  of  secondary 
school  failure. 

A Study  of  Language  Failures  in  a Group 
of  New  York  High  Schools 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  reactions  of  the  students 

to  the  methods  of  teaching  they  were  receiving,  and  in  order 

to  compare  their  answers  with  those  of  their  teachers,  both 

the  pupils  and  teachers  were  given  a general  questionnaire 

1/Adolph  Klein"  "Failure  and  Subjects  Liked  and  Disliked," 
High  Points  (Jan.,  1939),  pp.  22-25. 


2/Ibid. t p.  23. 
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Table  7.  Scholarship  Record  of  a New  York  High  School* 


Subject 

Registered 
in  Subject 

Number 

Failed 

Per  Cent 
Failed 

Mathematics 

2245 

1026 

46 

Spanish 

334 

116 

35 

French 

543 

167 

. 31 

Stenography 

1042 

302 

29 

Accounting 

723 

198 

27 

History 

1985 

543 

27 

Sales 

143 

32 

22 

Electrical  Theory 

383 

83 

22 

Biology 

570 

125 

22 

Economics 

686 

146 

21 

Latin 

6073 

1269 

21 

English 

837 

157 

19 

Civics 

467 

79 

17 

Business  Training 

434 

73 

17 

Economic  Geography 

467 

79 

17 

Science 

2917 

439 

15 

■^Adapted  from  Adolph  Klein,  "Failure  and  Subjects  Liked  and 
Disliked,"  p.  23. 
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for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  comparing  the  attitudes  of 
each  group  as  to  the  causes  of  student  failure  in  language 
courses . 

Completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  597  high 
school  students  from  all  parts  of  New  York  City  and  from  these 

1/ 

Yaller  drew  up  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  the  first 
indicating  the  causes  of  failure  as  determined  by  the  students 
themselves,  the  second  placing  the  causes  for  failure  as  de- 
termined by  the  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  governing  the  attitudes  and 
reasons  of  failure  as  determined  by  the  pupils  shows: 

1.  31$  failed  because  the  large  classes  prevented 
them  from  obtaining  individual  help. 

2.  26$  felt  that  grammar  caused  their  failure. 

3.  19$  blame  failure  on  too  much  memory  work. 

4.  11$  said  that  the  teacher  did  not  call  on  them 
often  enough. 

5.  10$  stated  that  there  was  "too  much  homework." 

An  examination  of  the  table  concerned  with  the  reasons 

offered  by  teachers  indicates: 

1.  41$  stated  that  the  classes  were  "altogether  too 
large . " 

2.  22$  blamed  the  disparity  between  syllabi  and  the 
Regents'  examinations. 

1/Roy  Yaller,  "A.  Survey  of  the  Causes  of  Student  Failure," 

High  Points  (June,  1938),  pp.  12-23. 
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Table  8.  Causes  of  Failure  as  Determined  by  597  New  York 
City  Students-* 


Choice 

Per 

Cent 

Classes 

Too 

Large 

Grammar 

Too 

Difficult 

Too  Much 
Memo- 
rizing 

Slow  Pupils 
Discouraged 

r 

Too  Much 
Homework 

1 

31 

119 

101 

76  | 

44 

42 

2 

26 

95 

100 

62 

73 

69 

3 

19 

66 

86 

83 

89 

96 

4 

11 

34 

55 

136 

94 

98 

5 

10 

32 

58 

81 

129 

126 

•^Adapted  from  Roy  Yaller,  "A  Survey  of  the  Causes  of  Student 
Failure  in  Language  Study,”  p.  14. 


Table  9.  Causes  of  Student  Failure  Offered  by  the  Teachers-* 


Choice 

Classes 

Too 

Large 

Dispari-j 
ty  of 
Syllabi 

Need  of 
Prog- 
nostic 
resting 

Need  for 
Remedial 
Assist- 
tance 

Exces- 

sive 

Cleri- 

cal 

Duties 

Obso- 

lete 

Text- 

books 

More 
Grammar 
Train- 
ing in 
English 
Classes 

Better 

Student 

Group- 

ing 

1 

68 

36 

26 

8 

6 

5 

4 

13 

2 

33 

42 

25 

20 

10 

4 

12 

20 

3 

12 

21 

20 

17 

23 

9 

16 

27 

4 

12 

17 

22 

22 

13 

15 

13 

16 

5 

7 

8 

14 

25 

13 

16 

12 

16 

6 

11 

6 

13 

19 

22 

19 

12 

16 

7 

2 

5 

11 

12 

21 

26 

11 

10 

8 

0 

2 

5 

3 

18 

15 

43 

3 

•^Adapted  from  Roy  Yaller,  ”A  Survey  of  the  Causes  of  Student 
Failure  in  Language  Study,”  p.  20. 
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3.  16^  indicated  a need  for  more  prognostic  testing. 

4.  9%  said  that  there  was  a need  for  homogeneous 
grouping. 

5.  Stated  that  the  textbooks  were  obsolete. 

Reasons  for  School  Failure  in  a 
Michigan  High  School 

Because  academic  failure  is  no  longer  limited  to  students 

of  low  intellectual  ability,  but  frequently  includes  students 

1/ 

of  high  intelligence,  Nelson  made  a study  of  the  problem  in 
a Michigan  high  school  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  causes  of 
failure  among  pupils  who  had  the  capacity  to  make  a satisfactory 
academic  adjustment,  but  who  did  not  reach  the  expected  levels 
of  achievement. 

Each  failing  member  of  the  student  body--550  pupils--in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  was  interviewed  indi- 
vidually and  each  case  was  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  the  case 
study  method.  Of  the  64  pupils  who  were  failing,  30  of  them 
were  girls,  and  34  were  boys.  Of  this  number,  42  of  these 
pupils  were  in  the  tenth  grade;  22  were  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
From  Nelson’s  investigation  we  can  state  the  following 

data: 

1.  72%  of  all  the  failures  were  concentrated  in  grades 
10  and  11. 

l/Mary  L.  Nelson,  HWhy  Do  Capable  Pupils  Fail?”  Nation ' s 
Schools  (Feb.,  1944),  33:  45-46. 
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2.  There  were  no  severe  handicaps  with  regards  to 
health,  economic  security  at  home,  or  family 
relationships . 

3.  33$  of  the  failing  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
general  course. 

4.  66$  stated  that  they  had  no  leisure  time  activities 
or  future  plans . 

5.  75$  of  these  pupils  associated  with  other  failing 
students  only. 

With  this  data  as  a background,  Nelson  attempted  to  de- 
termine, therefore,  the  causes  of  failure.  After  careful  anal- 
ysis he  determined  the  following  reasons  were  the  causes  of 
failure  among  the  capable  students  in  this  particular  school: 

1.  Faulty  curricular  organization. 

2.  Lack  of  a strong,  definite  guidance  program. 

3.  No  provisions  for  remedial  assistance. 

4.  No  provisions  made  for  individual  differences. 

5.  Poor  school  administration  and  supervision. 

While  Nelson  does  not  definitely  state  that  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  failure  among  these  students  is  the  lack  of 
proper  teaching  and  school  administration  the  data  he  presents 
indicate  that  interpretation. 

As  was  stated  previously  in  the  thesis,  the  responsibility 
for  failure  must  be  shared  by  the  school.  Nelson’s  findings 
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indicate  that  poor  teaching  methods  and  teachers  constitute 
a primary  reason  for  secondary  school  failure. 

In  connection  with  Kelson's  efforts  and  findings  may  be 
stated  a concise  and  blunt  comparison  offered  by  Billett  of 

1/ 

good  and  poor  teachers.  He  says: 

The  chief  differences  between  poor  teachers  and 
good  are  (l)  that  the  latter  are  far  more  successful 
in  recognizing  the  fundamental  concepts,  attitudes, 
appreciations,  knowledges  and  skills  that  form  the 
basis  for  intelligent  behavior  in  this  present  day 
....they  are  more  successful  in  recognizing  the 
approximate  levels  from  which  and  to  which  the 
individuals  composing  a given  group  of  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  grow  in  these  fundamental  aspects 
of  intelligent  behavior,  in  a given  situation,  and 
during  a given  period  of  time. 


Reasons  for  Failure  in  Four  Atlanta 

2/ 

Secondary  Schools 

In  September,  1958,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  became  alarmed  at  the  percentage  of  failure  in  their 
four  white  senior  high  schools.  The  Board  instructed  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  to  analyze  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
high  failure  rate  among  the  city's  high  school  students. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  teachers  for  each  individual 
pupil  failure  in  each  subject  were  organized  into  eight 
groups . 

The  following  categories  and  percentage  of  failures 

1/Roy  0.  Billett,  The  "Administration  of  Grouping  in  Secondary 
Schools , The  35th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  1936,  p.  231. 

2/H.  Reid  Hunter,  ”How  Shall  We  Reduce  Pupil  Failure?”  Ameri- 
can School  Board  Journal  (Feb.,  1941),  102:  43. 
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assigned  to  each  were  set  up: 

1.  Lack  of  effort 44.7$ 

2.  Poor  attendance 19.1$ 

5.  Lack  of  ability 15.2$ 

4.  Poor  foundation 7.9$ 

5.  Erratic  personal  habits 6.3$ 

6.  Illness  or  physical  defects 3.3$ 

7.  Outside  interests 2.2$ 

8.  Miscellaneous 1.3$ 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  causes  advanced  for 
high  school  failure  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and 
throughout  the  entire  nation  seem  to  follow  a definite  pattern. 
Geographic  influence,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  have  a major 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  secondary  school  failure. 


Study  of  Failure  in  the  North  Fort  Worth, 

1/ 


Texas,  High  School 

In  the  North  Fort  Worth  High  School,  where  two  hundred 
students  who  had  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  were  ques- 
tioned, a study  was  made  to  determine  the  reasons  for  failure. 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  were  asked  to  check  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  causes  of  failure. 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  the  pupils  admitted 
their  weaknesses  quite  readily,  but  threwmost  of  the 

1/Margaret  M.  Walker,  ”A  Study  of  High  School  Failures,” 
Doctor's  Dissertation,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  1935, 
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responsibility  upon  their  homes,  their  teacher,  and  the 
school,  while  the  teachers  placed  the  greater  part  of  the 
blame  upon  the  pupils. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  indicates  what  consti- 
tuted the  causes  of  failure  as  determined  by  both  teachers  and 
by  the  pupils. 

John  C.  Unger,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hugo,  Cali- 
fornia, after  a careful  study  of  the  problem  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  on  both  the  teacher  and  the  school 

1/ 

administration. 

Unger  claims  that  the  standards  of  individual  teachers 
vary  and  that  if  these  standards  are  to  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  a pupil,  then  there  are  no  standards  by  which  a 
pupil's  knowledge  of  a subject  may  be  measured. 

According  to  Unger,  failures  in  school  are  due  in  most 
part  to: 

1.  Permitting  teachers  to  fail  large  numbers  of 
pupils  without  any  explanation. 

2.  Too  large  classes  which  make  individual  attention 
impossible . 

3.  Lack  of  special  classes  for  pupils  with  diffi- 
culties . 

4.  Neglecting  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

EJohn  C.  Unger,  "High  School  Failures  and  How  to  Reduce 
em,"  American  Educational  Digest  (March,  1929),  pp.  299- 
300. 
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Table  10.  Causes  of  Failure  As  Determined  by  Teachers  and  by 

Students  in  the  North  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  High  School.* 


Causes 

Checked  by  Pupils 

Checked  by  Teachers 

Lack  of  study 

70 

63 

Dislike  of  subject.... 

75 

-- 

Discouraged 

66 

-- 

Previous  failure 

-- 

78 

Poor  effort 

58 

50 

Lack  of  home  study.... 

58 

37 

Irregular  attendance.. 

39 

84 

Dislike  teacher 

58 

-- 

Mentally  slow 

-- 

58 

■^Adapted  from  Margaret  M.  Walker,  "A  Study  of  High  School 
Failures,"  p.  11. 
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Walker  offers  a comprehensive  and  illuminating  study  of 
the  problem  of  school  failure  in  a dissertation  submitted  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  at  Temple  University. 

It  is  an  unusual  study  inasmuch  as  the  author  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  case-study  method  as  a means  of  both 
diagnosing  and  applying  remedial  measures  to  school  failures. 

Walker  maintains  that  little  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
this  method  "where  the  difficulty  is  due  to  mental 


1/Walker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-91. 
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inferiority."  But  when  failure  is  due  to  other  causes, 
gratifying  results  were  accomplished. 

The  following  "cases"  indicate  what  Walker  considers  the 
causes  of  school  failure: 

Case  A: 

Failure  was  due  to  improper  study  methods,  lack  of 
sufficient  study,  lack  of  confidence,  and  the  fear 
of  reciting. 

Case  B: 

Pupil  did  not  know  why  he  failed,  but  his  failures 
were  due  to  poor  physical  health,  social  maladjust- 
ment, economic  difficulty  at  home,  and  a lack  of 
interest  in  his  work. 

Case  C: 

With  an  excellent  record  of  accomplishment  in  the 
ninth  grade  as  a background,  this  pupil  began  to  fail 
in  his  tenth  grade.  The  failures  increased  as  time 
went  on.  Diagnosis:  Work  after  school  allowed  no 

time  for  study.  This,  plus  a subnormal  mentality  and 
a decided  emotional  instability,  was  at  the  root  of 
his  failures. 

Case  D: 

Investigation  showed  that  this  pupil  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  reading.  In  order  to  cover  up  her  inability 


l/Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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to  read  she  complained  of  poor  eyesight.  Investigation 
revealed  that  this  was  a defense  reaction,  that  she 
had  been  slow  in  first  learning  to  read  and  had  de- 
veloped a dislike  for  reading. 

Case  E: 

An  interview  indicated  the  lack  of  guidance  as  a 
fundamental  cause  of  failure. 

Case  F: 

This  failure  was  due  to  a lack  of  mental  ability, 
poor  home  conditions,  and  a lack  of  confidence  in  his 
own  ability. 

Case  G: 

Failure  was  due  to  a lack  of  home  discipline  and  sound 
habits  of  study. 

Case  H: 

Poor  home  conditions,  social  and  emotional  maladjust- 
ment were  the  causes  of  failure. 

Case  J: 

Failure  in  this  case  was  due  to  absence  from  school, 
lack  of  interest,  attention,  and  study. 

These  studies,  while  representing  individual  students, 
indicate  the  results  that  were  most  commonly  found  by  using 
the  case  method.  Hence,  Walker  made  a general  summary  of  all 
investigations  and  determined  that  failure  in  school  appears 
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to  be  caused  by 

1.  A lack  of  application. 

2.  Social  and  emotional  maladjustment. 

3.  Unfavorable  home  conditions. 

4.  Impaired  physical  health. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COMPARISON  OP  THE  INDICATED  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  facts  uncovered  during  the 
study  of  school  failure  in  the  United  States  is  the  variety 
of  reasons  advanced  by  educators,  educationists,  and  pupils 
as  the  causes  of  failure,  and  the  great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  each. 

As  a means  of  simplifying  the  problem,  and  since  it  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  analyze  and  discuss  all  the  reasons 
for  school  failure  advanced  during  the  period  1925-1945,  the 
writer  intends  the  final  chapter  of  the  thesis  to  serve  both 
as  a master  list  of  causes  as  indicated  by  objective  studies, 
and  as  a means  of  comparing  those  reasons  with  the  reasons 
indicated  by  authorities  in  the  educational  field. 

Since  the  writer  found  nothing  to  indicate  the  importance 
or  reliability  of  each  cause  as  indicated,  the  reasons  offered 
for  school  failure  will  not  be  set  down  following  that  pattern. 
They  will  be  stated  as  they  appear,  but  the  frequency  will  be 
noted  in  order  that  an  accurate  comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
reasons  indicated  by  all  three  groups:  educationists,  educa- 

tors, and  pupils. 
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As  the  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  school  failure 
the  writer,  not  being  able  to  discover  a definition  of  the 
term  "failure,"  attempted  the  definition:  Failure  depends  to 

a large  extent  upon  an  arbitrary  mark  recorded  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  inability  of  a pupil  to  accomplish  what  the  individual 
teacher  has  decided  should  be  accomplished  and  when,  in  order 
to  merit  a passing  mark. 

The  next  step  in  the  thesis  was  to  indicate  what  educational 
authorities  considered  the  causes  of  school  failure. 

The  results  of  this  step  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Inferior  mental  ability 

2.  Detrimental  home  conditions 

3.  Inefficient  school  administration 

4.  Delinquency 

5.  Poor  administration  of  marking  system 

6.  Lack  of  interest  and  application 

7.  Physical  impediments 

8.  Poor  reading  and  study  habits 

The  final  step  in  the  investigation  of  the  problem  was 
to  examine  a number  of  objective  studies  of  school  failure, 
representing  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
pleted during  the  period  1925-1945. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  intends  to  compare  and  analyze 
the  findings  indicated  in  these  objective  studies  with  the 
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causes  of  failure  indicated  by  the  leading  educational 
authorities . 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  express  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  objective  studies  when 
compared  with  the  statements  of  educational  leaders. 

This  thesis  is  simply  a survey  of  the  expressed  causes  of 
failure.  The  writer  considers  the  scope  of  the  problem  too 
broad  to  include  all  the  proposed  remedies  indicated  through- 
out the  past  two  decades. 

Master  List  of  the  Causes  of  Failure 

Inferior  mental  ability.--  Terman  and  Dickson  stated 
emphatically  that  all  supposed  causes  of  failure  in  our 
schools  are  emphasized  except  the  one  important  cause:  infe- 

rior mental  ability.  Brown  and  Walker  are  in  agreement,  while 
Keefe  maintains  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  causes. 

In  the  Denver  study,  lack  of  intelligence  was  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  many  school  failures.  Intelligence  quotients 
as  low  as  66,  and  mental  ages  as  low  as  10  years  and  10  months, 
were  discovered. 

"Lacking  the  necessary  intelligence"  did  not  appear  once 
in  the  Seattle  survey  where  an  effort  was  made  to  determine 
the  causes  of  failure  from  the  pupils'  viewpoint. 

In  a comparison  of  reasons  advanced  by  teachers  and  by 
pupils  In  California,  Johns  pointed  out  that  8 per  cent  of 
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the  teachers  stated  that  failure  was  due  to  mental  slowness, 
whereas  this  cause  was  not  mentioned  by  the  pupils. 

Gilbert  found  out  that  “lack  of  brains"  was  ranked  by 
teachers  as  the  leading  cause  of  failure,  while  in  the  same 
survey  the  pupils  gave  it  seventh  place. 

Buckner  interviewed  196  pupils  who  had  dropped  out  of 
the  New  Haven  High  School  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  causes 
of  their  failure.  Not  one  of  the  students  advanced  a lack  of 
intelligence  as  a reason  for  his  failure. 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  584  pupils  who  did  not 
return  to  school  between  the  years  1934  and  1938  were  ques- 
tioned, lack  of  intelligence  was  not  indicated  once  as  a cause 
of  school  failure. 

Yaller  attempted  to  discover  the  causes  of  failure  in  a 
group  of  New  York  high  schools  by  submitting  the  same  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  pupils  and  their  teachers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  again  a lack  of  intelligence  was  not  advanced 
at  all  by  either  group  as  a cause  of  failure.  Both  groups, 
however,  placed  the  blame  on  poor  administration. 

Nelson  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  after  studying  the 
causes  of  failure  in  a Michigan  high  school.  Again  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a lack  of  intelligence  as  a factor  in  school 
failure.  From  the  data  obtained.  Nelson  indicated  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  failure  in  that  particular  school  was 
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poor  teaching  and  school  administration. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  inferior  mental  ability  was  advanced 
as  the  cause  of  failure  by  teachers  in  four  of  the  high  schools. 
The  teacher  indicated,  as  Hunter  pointed  out,  that  "lack  of 
ability"  was  offered  as  a reason  by  15.2  per  cent  of  the 
teachers . 

Walker  analyzed  a survey  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  the 
North  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  High  School  advanced  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Again  the  pattern  is  similar  wherever  the  reasons 
advanced  by  teachers  and  pupils  are  compared.  "Mentally  slow" 
was  the  reason  indicated  by  58  teachers,  while  the  same  reason 
was  not  even  mentioned  by  the  pupils. 

Detrimental  home  conditions.--  Spaulding  and  Espy  indi- 
cated that  home  conditions  were  the  major  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  the  causes  of  school  failure.  Miller 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  as  did  Keefe  and  Walker. 

The  study  of  school  failure  in  Denver,  Colorado,  sub- 
stantiates these  reasons  to  a great  extent.  This  survey  indi- 
cated that  the  following  home  problems  had  much  to  do  with 
school  failure: 

1.  Unfavorable  attitude  towards  school  by  parents. 

2.  Lack  of  parental  supervision. 

In  the  Seattle  survey  of  the  534  pupils  interrogated, 
twelve  freshmen,  nine  sophomores,  seven  juniors,  indicated 
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that  they  felt  that  "unsat isf actory  home-study  conditions" 
was  the  cause  of  their  failing  in  school.  Nine  freshmen, 
seven  sophomores,  two  juniors,  and  one  senior  blamed  "worry 
about  home  conditions." 

Gilbert  pointed  out  in  his  survey  that  the  reason  "hard 
to  study  at  home"  was  ranked  fourth  by  the  pupils  and  third 
by  the  teachers  as  the  cause  of  school  failure. 

Walker  pointed  out  that  "unfavorable  home  conditions" 
ranked  third  as  the  fundamental  cause  of  failure,  as  determined 
by  the  case-study  method. 

Inefficient  school  administration.--  Edmondson,  Espy,  and 
Nelson  indicate  that  poor  school  administration  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  failure. 

Poor  administration  of  marking  system.--  Rugg,  Bliss, 

Starch  and  Eliott,  and  Ruch  state  that  many  failures  are 
caused  by  the  use  of  a poor  marking  system. 

Since  these  two  reasons-- "inefficient  school  administra- 
tion" and  "poor  administration  of  marking  system"--can  be 
grouped  under  the  heading,  "inefficient  school  administration," 
both  will  be  treated  as  such. 

Reavis,  in  his  survey  of  failing  pupils  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  indicates  that  27  pupils  blamed  "unfair  marking" 
for  their  failures;  74  gave  as  a reason  "dislike  of  teachers." 

In  the  survey  of  eight  California  high  schools  Johns  pointed 
out  that  none  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  teachers  reflected 
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on  the  school  administrators.  However,  the  pupils  did  not 
agree.  Seven  per  cent  blamed  their  failure  on  "do  not  know 
how  to  study, " 6 per  cent  stated  that  "teachers  fail  to  ex- 
plains," and  9 per  cent  "disliked  teacher." 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Melcher  found  that  24  boys 
left  school  "beacuse  the  reasons  for  failure  given  by  the 
teacher  were  false";  75  boys  and  girls  left  because  of  "dis- 
like of  school  and  teachers." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  reasons 
offered  by  a number  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  a group  of  New 
York  high  schools  all  tend  to  place  the  blame  for  failure  on 
the  shoulders  of  school  administrators. 

Of  597  students  questioned,  Yaller  points  out,  31  per 
cent  stated  that  the  large  classes  prevented  their  receiving 
individual  help;  11  per  cent  stated  that  the  teacher  did  not 
call  on  them  often  enough. 

The  teachers  offered  almost  similar  reasons.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  stated  that  the  classes  were  "alto- 
gether too  large";  22  per  cent  blamed  the  disparity  between 
syllabi  and  the  Regents'  examinations;  8 per  cent  said  there 
was  a need  for  homogeneous  grouping;  16  per  cent  indicated 
the  need  of  more  prognostic  testing. 

Nelson's  investigation  of  the  causes  of  school  failure 
in  a Michigan  high  school  resulted  in  his  setting  up  the 
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following  reasons  for  failure  among  the  capable  students  in 
that  particular  school: 

1.  Faulty  curricular  organization 

2.  Lack  of  a definite  guidance  program 

5.  No  provisions  for  remedial  assistance 

4.  No  provisions  made  for  individual  differences 

5.  Poor  school  administration  and  supervision 

Poor  reading  and  study  habits.--  Eurich  and  Carroll, 

disagreeing  with  Terman  and  Dickson,  stated  that  the  main 
causes  of  school  failure  were  to  be  found  in  poor  reading  and 
study  habits.  Walker  indicated  that  failing  pupils  did  not 
know  how  to  study,  while  Keefe  maintained  that  a lack  of  study 
was  a prime  cause  of  school  failure. 

The  Denver  survey  indicated  as  a main  cause  of  school 
failure  "definite  difficulties  in  reading  especially." 

Reavis  found  that  17  freshmen,  50  sophomores,  9 juniors, 
and  5 seniors  mentioned  "poor  study  habits"  as  a cause  of 
their  being  on  probation. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  students  mentioned  in  Johns’  survey 
of  failures  in  eight  California  high  schools  indicated  "poor 
study  habits"  as  a cause  of  failure,  while  9 per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  same  survey  indicated  the  same  reason  as  a 
cause  of  failure. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  comparisons  of  causes 
of  failure  that  in  many  cases  there  is  much  disagreement 
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between  individual  educationists  and  between  the  findings 
of  the  objective  studies  and  the  causes  offered  by  the 
former . 

The  writer  now  presents  the  causes  of  failure  determined 
by  the  objective  studies  of  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  indi- 
cate both  the  amount  of  agreement  existing  between  the  indi- 
cated causes,  and  where  they  disagree. 

Seattle,  Washington  survey.--  Of  the  554  pupils  questioned, 
156  of  them  indicated  "failure  to  concentrate"  as  the  first 
cause  of  failure;  150  pupils  blamed  "insufficient  time  and 
effort";  74  students  mentioned  as  the  third  cause  "dislike 
of  teacher";  the  fourth  most  frequently  mentioned  cause  was 
"irregular  attendance." 

Study  of  eight  California  high  schools.--  An  interesting 
feature  in  this  survey  is  the  fact  that  both  teachers  and 
pupils  ranked  "insufficient  home  study"  as  the  first  cause 
of  failure.  As  the  next  cause  teachers  mentioned  "irregular 
attendance";  for  the  third  cause  they  indicated  "lack  of 
study";  the  next  cause  indicated  by  them  was  divided  evenly 
into  "failed  in  tests"  and  "mentally  slow." 

The  second  cause  most  frequently  mentioned  by  pupils 
was  a tie  between  "dislike  teacher"  and  "dislike  subject"; 
their  third  cause  was  also  a tie  between  "lack  of  effort" 
and  "no  home  study."  The  fourth  reason  indicated  by  the 
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pupils  again  was  a tie  between  "discouraged"  and  "do  not 
know  how  to  study." 

Survey  by  Gilbert.--  Here  is  another  interesting  study 
of  the  problem  of  school  failure  presented  from  both  the 
viewpoint  of  the  teachers  and  from  the  pupils. 

Teachers  ranked  "lack  of  brains"  as  the  first  cause  of 
failure,  "laziness"  as  the  second  cause,  "hard  to  study  at 
home"  as  third,  and  "too  many  shows  and  parties"  as  the  fourth 
cause . 

The  pupils  gave  "laziness"  first  place  as  a cause  of 
failure.  In  second  place  they  indicated  "dislike  subject." 

The  third  reason  offered  was  "illness."  "Hard  to  study  at 
home"  was  their  choice  of  fourth  place. 

New  Haven  survey.--  Of  the  196  pupils  interviewed  by 
Buckner,  34  pupils  indicated  "not  interested  in  school"; 

27  students  were  "discouraged  by  low  marks";  27  pupils  "did 
not  get  along  well  in  their  studies." 

While  all  three  causes  mentioned  are  given  in  general 
terms,  they  are  significant  in  that  they  concur  with  the 
foregoing  reasons  offered  by  other  pupils  as  causes  of  school 
failure . 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  survey.--  Of  the  119  students  who 
answered  a questionnaire  requesting  them  to  indicate  their 
reasons  for  leaving  school,  24  boys  withdrew  because  they 
disliked  the  teacher,  and  because  "the  teacher’s  reasons  for 
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failure  were  false”;  25  students  gave  as  their  reason  "dis- 
couraged”; 73  boys  and  girls  left  because  "of  failures,  dis- 
like of  school  and  teachers.” 

New  York  group  survey.--  Of  597  students  who  answered  a 
questionnaire  relative  to  causes  of  failure,  31  per  cent 
blamed  failure  on  "too  large  classes";  26  per  cent  indicated 
"grammar";  19  per  cent  mentioned  "too  much  memory  work";  11 
per  cent  said  that  the  "teacher  did  not  call  on  them  often 
enough";  10  per  cent  stated  that  there  was  "too  much  home- 
„ work. " 

The  teachers,  replying  to  the  same  questionnaire,  indi- 
cated the  following  causes: 

1.  41  per  cent  stated  that  classes  were  too  large. 

2.  22  per  cent  blamed  disparity  between  syllabi  and 
Regents . 

3.  16  per  cent  indicated  a need  for  more  testing. 

4.  8 per  cent  said  there  was  a need  for  homogeneous 
grouping . 

5.  5 per  cent  stated  that  textbooks  were  obsolete. 

Nelson's  survey  of  a Michigan  high  school.--  Using  the 

case-study  method,  Nelson  interviewed  550  pupils  in  a Michi- 
gan high  school.  With  this  data  as  a background.  Nelson  stated 
the  causes  of  failure  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Faulty  curricular  organization 

2.  Lack  of  a strong  guidance  program 
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3.  No  provisions  for  remedial  assistance 

4.  No  provisions  for  individual  differences 

5.  Poor  school  supervision  and  administration 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  survey.--  The  administrative  staff  of 

Georgia’s  four  white-student-body  high  schools  in  Atlanta  set 
up  as  the  main  causes  of  failure  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  effort 

2.  Poor  attendance 

3.  Lack  of  ability 

4.  Poor  foundation 

5.  Erratic  personal  traits 

6.  Illness  or  physical  defects 

7.  Outside  interests 

8.  Miscellaneous 

North  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  survey.--  In  this  survey,  in 
which  both  teachers  and  students  participated,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  whereas  the  pupils  indicated  "lack  of  study" 
as  the  prime  cause  of  failure,  the  teachers  also  gave  that 
reason  first  place.  But  where  the  students  ranked  "dislike 
of  subject"  as  the  second  reason,  this  cause  was  not  mentioned 
by  the  teachers.  Again,  pupils  placed  "discouraged"  in  third 
place,  while  this  cause  was  not  indicated  at  all  by  teachers. 
Teachers  ranked  "previous  failure"  as  a fourth  cause;  pupils 
did  not  even  indicate  this  as  a reason.  Pupils  and  teachers 
were  in  agreement  that  "poor  effort"  merited  fifth  place. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  this  and  other  surveys 
in  which  "both  teachers  and  pupils  participate,  the  causes 
advanced  by  each  group  are  at  times  in  close  agreement,  and 
at  other  times  there  is  absolutely  no  agreement  at  all. 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 

From  a study  and  comparison  of  the  causes  of  school 
failure  in  the  objective  studies  of  the  problem,  and  the 
causes  of  failure  advanced  by  educationists  and  educators 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  established: 

1.  In  our  educational  system  responsibility  for  failure 
rests  upon  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  pupil  himself. 

2.  School  failure  tends  to  become  a habit;  that  it  is 
bad  mental  hygiene  as  well  as  bad  education. 

3.  To  blame  "inferior  mental  ability"  as  the  cause  of 
all  school  failure,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  is  not  only  poor 
logic  but  even  poor  philosophy. 

4.  School  failure  seems  to  depend  not  on  one  but  upon 
a number  of  factors  closely  related  and  intertwined. 

5.  School  curricula  are  inefficient  when  they  make  no 
provisions  for  individual  differences  and  for  maladjusted 
students . 

6.  The  lack  of  a definite  guidance  program  is  a definite 
factor  in  school  failure. 

7.  The  home,  by  its  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  school, 
and  because  in  it  there  is  no  parental  control  and  congenial 
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atmosphere,  contributes  heavily  to  school  failure. 

8.  There  is  a definite  lack  of  harmony  existing  between 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher  wherever  school  failure  is  a factor. 

9.  A strong  and  definite  guidance  program  would  do  much 
to  reduce  school  failure. 

10.  Study  is  a habit,  and  pupils  must  be  taught  not  only 
what  to  study  but  how  to  study. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  as  a result  of  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  school  failure,  the  following  recommendations  of 
positive  procedures  would  seem  to  be  a means  of  reducing  pupil 
failure: 

1.  Development  of  a sound  and  comprehensive  testing  pro- 
gram, keeping  a complete  cumulative  record  of  all  diagnostic 
and  remedial  work,  along  with  the  social,  educational,  and 
health  records  of  each  pupil. 

2.  Development  of  a sound  guidance  program. 

3.  Special  classes  involving  diagnostic  and  remedial 
instruction,  and  beginning  at  the  present  level  of  the  learner. 

4.  Standardization  of  the  marking  system  and  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  value  of  the  5-point  marking  scale. 

5.  Trial  promotion  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  principal. 

6.  Reorganization  of  curricula  based  on  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  students. 


7.  Establishment  of  educational  standards  for  each 
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course  in  terms  of  what  the  pupils,  working  normally,  are 
found  capable  of  doing. 

8.  Revision  of  teaching  methods  based  upon  (2)  the 
teacher’s  objectives;  (b)  work  habits  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Reducing  the  size  of  classes. 

10.  Closer  cooperation  between  home  and  school. 

11.  Developing  a harmonious  teacher-pupil  relationship. 

12.  Employment  of  better  teachers. 

15.  Provision  not  only  for  individual  differences  but 
for  the  common  social  needs  and  psychological  resemblances 
of  the  pupils. 

14.  Grouping  of  pupils  according  to  their  abilities  and 
aptitudes  in  order  to  reduce,  more  or  less,  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  pupils  in  any  one  class  section. 

15.  Teach  pupils  not  only  what  to  study,  but  how  to  study. 

16.  Parents  must  become  more  interested  in  the  pupils' 
educational  progress  and  exercise  parental  control  over  out- 
of-school  activities. 
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